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traditional subjects, manual instruction, physical training, propagandism, 
the training of teachers, elementary teaching as a profession, school inspec- 
tion, and problems for research. 

One finds in the text many interesting sidelights on the English elemen- 
tary school and points of contrast with the American. Centralized organiza- 
tion in England allows a wide range for local liberty; the teacherage stands 
out as a more prominent institution with them than with us; "the dual desk 
is getting more and more common, and the single desk is to be found here and 
there;" chairs and tables are rather coming into favor in the infant schools; 
these infant schools are not kindergartens, that is, Froebelian, in the strict 
sense of the term; there is sentiment in favor of dropping the term "kinder- 
garten"; in discipline the schools are approaching a "balance between the 
doctrine that a child should exercise his own activities in his own way, and 
the opposite doctrine that he should be coerced into being diligent and 
virtuous"; the teacher keeps a punishment book and enters therein all cases 
of corporal punishment; there is still a place for the use of the cane "on proper 
occasion"; the Board of Education neither issues nor approves schoolbooks; 
needlework is much the oldest of the manual subjects and was firmly estab- 
lished in early Victorian times; laundry work receives considerable attention; 
woodwork has a cultural aim and stresses the making of joints; the teaching 
of trades in elementary schools has no serious advocates — "were it possible 
it would almost certainly be protested against on trade-union grounds"; 
physical training consists of formal drills and exercises very similar to those 
followed in the army; a successful program of "amalgamation" among rural 
schools seems hopeless; the National Union of Teachers includes a very large 
proportion of the teachers; and finally, the teacher is now generously 
pensioned without contributing to the state pension fund. 

The book has its defects, of course. The first chapter or two are a bit 
dreary; the treatment of school buildings could be helpfully clarified by the 
addition of a few diagrams, and the discussion of methods in fundamental 
subjects is often far from fundamental. But, withal, this book is a cautious 
conservative record based on the experience of one who has carefully observed 
the elementary schools of England, and will be read by many who are inter- 
ested in the problems of elementary education in America. 



A study containing some suggestions for training the emotions. — No portion 
of the field of psychology has offered greater resistance to the investigator 
than feeling. Mtinsterburg was once heard to say that the writing of his 
general psychology was being postponed because he could not make up his 
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mind about certain problems in feeling. One of the more recent endeavors 
to add to our accumulation of certainties in this uncertain region appears 
as No. 19 in Warwick & York's series of Educational Psychology Mono- 
graphs, and is entitled The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger. 1 "This work 
is an attempt to study systematically the emotion of anger in relation to the 
behavior of consciousness, the ideas and feelings associated in the develop- 
ment of anger, the reactive side of consciousness under the influence of anger, 
individual differences in behavior, manner of the disappearance and diminu- 
tion of anger, devices used in the control and facilitation of the emotion, 
and the conscious after-effects including the inter-relation of anger and other 
feelings, emotions and attitudes which follow." [Preface.] The study was 
inspired mainly by Stanley Hall. The method was "to observe anger intro- 
spectively as it appears in every-day life." The subjects were ten graduate 
students of Clark University and two persons outside the University. Re- 
ports of these subjects are organized and described in considerable detail. 
Three rather definite types of anger are distinguished, according to the 
"mental situations from which anger develops": (1) anger arising from 
feelings of irritation; (1) anger due to negative self-feelings; (3) anger spring- 
ing from social sentiments involving justice and fairness. The author 
believes in the utility of anger and is of the opinion that "the boy who has 
not the capacity for anger should be deliberately taught it by some means." 
This reminds the reviewer of a one-time classroom dialogue between himself 
and a fair, but fearless, pupil who argued all too plausibly that the aim in the 
education of fear should be the elimination of fear. The instructor felt 
vaguely that fear somehow was naturally selected because of its value to the 
organism and still possessed utility, but he was without the facts. The 
facts needed in a case of this kind might well be included in a volume like 
Professor Richardson's. Dr. W. B. Cannon in a study of bodily changes 
in fear and rage has found that these emotional states are. accompanied by 
the stimulation of the adrenal glands. As a result adrenalin is poured into 
the blood stream, which drives the blood to the skeletal muscles, decreases 
muscular fatigue, and also decreases the time required for the coagulation of 
the blood. The utility of these reactions is manifest. It would seem not 
improbable that other investigators will make valuable contributions through 
similar objective studies. 

Professor Richardson's study is a commendable attempt in a field where 
research is badly needed. 



1 Roy Franklin Richardson, The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1918. Pp.100. $1.25. 



